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&¢ The experiment described below may be so easily 
made, and must be so extremely interesting to witness, 
that we have caused the descriptive figure to be accu- 
rately copied, in order to afford any of our philosophi- 
cal readers an opportunity of witnessing so singular a 
phenomenon.—Zdit. Kal. 
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A CURIOUS ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
EXPERIMENT, 
BY P. BARLOW, ESQ. ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Ina Letier to the Editor of Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. 






silliness 
Dear Sir,—Although I am not aware 
that the following electro-magnetic experi- 


ment will throw any additional light upon | 


the very interesting results of Mr, Faraday 
of the Royal Institution, yet it is so very 
peculiar in the nature of its effects, and so 
pleasing in the exhibition, that it may be 
interesting to some of your readers who 
have the means of repeating it. The ma- 
chine is represented in figure. 1. AB isa 
rectangular piece of hard wood; CDE a 
piece of stout brass or copper wire; and 
abcd, arectangle of smaller copper wire 
{soldered at E;) on the lower side of which 
the wheel W of thin copper turns freely: 
fg isa small reservoir of mercury sunk in 
the wood ; and ga narrow channel running 
into it. H M isa strong horse-shoe magnet. 
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Mercury being now poured into the reser- 
voir f g, till the teeth of the wheel are 
slightly immersed in it, and the surface 
covered with weak dilute nitric acid, make 
the connexion with the battery at zand D; 
and the wheel W will immediately begin to 
rotate with an astonishing velocity, far be- 
yond the power of the eye to follow, and 
will thus produce the most pleasing effect. 

The galvanic apparatus which I employed 
| to produce this motion was the caloromotor 
j} of Dr, Hare which I had made of the plates 
of my old battery, 20 of zinc, and 20 of 
copper, each 10 inches square. But a much 
less powerful combination will be sufficient 

The suspension of the wheel is shown in 
fig. 2, and it may be proper to add, that in 
order to ensure a complete contact, the two 
sockets and the ends of the spindle should 
be amalgamated, as also the tops of the 
points of the wheel. 

If the contact be changed, or if the mag- 
net be reversed, the motion of the wheel 
will be reversed also; but I find the best 
effect produced when the wheel turns in- 





warcs. 

Another curious experiment, and that on 
which the above is founded, is as follows: 

After having been repeating Mr. Fara- 
day's rotating experiment, the young man 
who was assisting me wished to try the 
efiect of the horse-shoe magnet upon the 
freely suspended galvanic wire, as it hung 
with its lower end in the mercury. The 
wire was immediately thrown into a rapid 
oscillating motion, flying completely out of 
the mercury ; when the contact being thus 
broken, it fell by its own gravity to be again 
projected, and so on, as long as the action 
of the battery lasted. 

The name of the young man alluded to 


Vou. U.—Price 3$d. 


e 
workman employed in the laboratory of th 

Royal Arsenal, who has constructed for me 
my caloromotor, and most of the other ap- 
paratus I have had occasion for in my ex- 
periments. It is much to be regretted that 
he is not in a situation to allow of a further 
and more profitable exercise of his inge- 
nuity. I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 


P. Bartow. 
Royal Military Academy, 
March 13, 18 











BOTANY. 
— 

Extraordinary Productiveness of the Orange-trees of 
St. Michacl’s—The oranges of ‘St Michael are cele- 
brated for their fine flavour, and abundant sweet juice ; 
when left to ripen on the trees, they are inferior to none 
in the world. 
some other countries, and the demand for them is in- 
considerable. The orange and lemon trees blossom in 
the months of February and March. At this time, the 


glossy green of the old leaves, the light, fresh tints of 


those just shooting forth, the brilliant yellow of the ripe 
fruit, and the delicate white and purple of the flower, 


are finely contrasted with each other, presenting one of 


the most beautiful sights imaginable. The trees gene- 
rally attain the height of fifteen or twenty feet. The 
usual produce of a gogd tree, in common years, is from 
6000 to 8000 oranges or lemons, Some instances of un- 
common productiveness have occurred; a few years 
since, 26000 oranges were obtained from one tree, 
and 29,000 have been gathered from another. These 
quantities have never been exceeded.—Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal. ; 











SALT STORM IN NORTH AMERICA. 
On September 3, 1821. 


—_—— 

The dreadful gale which blew at Newhaven from the 
S. E. gradually increased from noon till dark, when it 
raged with tremendous violence, and continued till near 
midnight,. ‘*It terminated very abruptly, and passed 
in a very short time from a hurricane to a serene and 
star-light night. Near midnight a loud report was 
heard by many, and it was observed that the wind 
ceased immediately after.”” Nextmorning, the windows 
were found covered with salt; the trees exhibited a 
blasted foliage; in a few hours, the leaves began to 
shrink and dry on the windward side, and after some 
days the dry leaves fell, as they ordinarily do in the lat- 
ter end of November. In October, the leaves re-ap- 
peared on the windward side, of the trees, new blossoms 
were put forth, and the water-melon and the cucumber 
produced new fruit. In some instances, the mature fruit 
was foundon the same tree with the new blossoms. On 
the morning after the tempest, the leaves were percepti- 
bly saline to the taste at Hebron, 30 miles from the sea $ 
and it is stated, that the same effect was observed at Nor- 





above, is James Marsh, a very ingenious 





thampton, more than 60 miles inland.—See American 
Journal of Science, vol. iv. p. 172 


The lemons have less juice than those of 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 





NO. It 





(Original Translation from Schiller.} 
. —- 

The first sons which our original mother bore had a 
very important advantage beyond their parents. They 
were brought up by man. All the advances which the 
latter had been obliged to make of themselvcs, and which 
therefore were far more tedious, became the advantages 
of their children, and were handed over to them, even 
in their most tender infancy—among their amusements, 
and With the cordiality of parental love. With the first 
son, then, who was born of woman, the great instrument 
begins to be active ; the instrument through which the 
whole human race has obtained its cultivation ; namely, 
tradition, or the translation of ideas. The Mosaic do- 
cument then leaves us, and overleaps a period of fifteen 
and more years, in order to produce before us the two 
brothers as already grown up. But this intermediate 
period is important to the history of man; and if the 
document abandons us here, reason must fill up the 
breach. The birth of a son, his bringing up, attendance, 
and education, augmented the knowledge, experience, 
and duty of the first man, by an important addition, 
which we must carefully mark. The first mother learnt, 
without doubt, from the animals, the most necessary 
maternal duties, just as she probably learnt the means of 
assistance, at the birth, from necessity. Solicitude for her 
children caused her to remark innumerable little eonve- 
niences with which she had hitherto been unacquainted: 
the number of things of which she learnt to make use 
increased, and maternal affection became copious in in- 
vention. Up to this time, both had only one social re- 
lation, had recognised only one species of love, because 
each had in the other only a single object. They 
now, with a new object, became acquainted with a 
new kind of sentiment, a new moral relation,—parental 
love. This new feeling of love was of a more pure kind 
than the first; it was quite disinterested, whilst that was 
grounded only on pleasure, on the mutual necessity of 
connexion. With this new experience, then, they en- 
tered upon a higher state of morality: they became 
ennobled. 

But parental love, in which both united towards their 
child, effected now no small change in the relation, in 
which both had hitherto stood, with regard to each other. 
The care, the joy, the tender participation, with which 
each met the other, regarding the common object of 
their love, cemented, even between themselves, new and 
more noble ties. Each, by this opportunity, discovered 
in the other, new, morally-fine traces, and each of such 
discoveries heightened and refined their relation. The 
man loved in the woman, the mother; the mother of his 
beloved son. The woman reverenced and loved in the 
man, the futher; the supporter of her child. The 
mere sensual pleasure in each other was raised into 
esteem ; and from self-interested, sexual passion, grew 
the delightful phenomenon of conjugal love. Soon were 
these moral experiences enriched by new ones. The 
children advanced in growth ; and by degrees a tende' 
tie also, among them, was formed. A child was most 
attached to a child, because each creature loves only 
its counterpart. From a tender and imperceptibie 
thread, grew brotherly love; a fresh discovery to the first 
parents, They now saw, beyond themselves, a portraiture 


jalone) only in the present and in the past; but now, 
ithe distant futurity began to point out joys.) When 
they saw their children growing up near them, each day 
disclosed some new faculty: smiling prospects were 
opened, in scenes yet to come, if their children should 
| only become men, and like themselves. In their hearts 
awakened a new feeling,—hope! What an infinite do- 
main is displayed to man through hope! Before this, 
| they had enjoyed each pleasure but once,—only in pre- 
| sent; in anticipation every joy would be felt by innu- 
merable repetition. As the children matured, what va- 
riety introduced itself into this earliest society of men! 
| Each idea which their parents had instilled into them, 
| had formed itself differently in each sou!, and surprised 
them by its novelty. The circulation of the thoughts 
now became lively ; moral feeling was excited, and de- 
velloped by practice. Speech was already richer, painted 
with greater precision, and hazarded itself in finer sen- 
sations, new discoveries in nature around them, anda 
fresh application of those already known. 

Man now occupied their attention entirely. Another 
danger presented itself, that they might lower them- 
selves in imitation of the beasts. 

May 23, 1822. AMICUS STUDIE. 














fPien and Stanners. 





ON DUELLING. 
T0 THE LDITOR. 
———- 

Srr,—In presuming to offer a few remarks on this 
subject, | have no pretensions to candidacy for the 
proposed premiums; but am actuated svieiy by a 
desire to prevent apy dispusiiion which might be 
produced by the letter of , in No, 96, to sanction 
so sanguinary and odious a practice. It is tu me 
surprising, that, in this age of boasted philanthropy, 
there can be an individual found, who bas any pre- 
tensions to education aud refined sentiment, delibe- 
rately to contend for a custom which origivated in 
the age of barbarism; and which is now only iu- 
dulged by men of dissipated character, of the looser 
morals, or of irritable aud implacable dispositions. 
Ta taking up the subject, itis at first difficult to 
determine whether reason or ridicule should be 
employed to drive from society this offspring of 
pride and of passion,—this disturber of harmony,— 
this violater of the laws of nations, of nature, and 
of GOD! As we proceed, however, in its investi- 
gation, the soul shudders at the prospect of moral 
turpitude which it unfolds; and with feelings of dis- 
gust and horror at the contemplation, reproaches 
itself for baving a moment regarded with levity a 
subject that involves the most painful considerations. 

That there were times when the infant knowledge 
of society made personal combat the only recourse 
for the protection of property and the vindication of 
character, is granted; but that the evils to which 
this practice led, in giving life to hostile parties, and 
uccasioning perpetual feads, rendered desirable a 
more general, absolute, and efficient mode of puanish- 
ing aggression, is obvious. The law of reference to 
arms, so far from protecting the weak against the 
strong, most certainly increased the advantages of 
the young, the cunning, and the active, over the 
aged, the simple, and the impotent. As to the 
kuight-errantry of ihe middle ages, whatever it may 
have been in principle, it was a weak defence of inno- 
cence, and a very partial avenger of oppression — 
Give it all the advantages possible, how few, com 
paratively, were the voluntary champions of this 
system; how difficult, therefore, ef access by the 
suffering ; how vague the rules of their conduct; 








of sociability and of good will, for the first time: they 
yecoguized their own feelings, but in a more youthful 
mirror. Hitherto, both had lived (as long as they were 


aod how mad their motives of action! In many of 
their operations may be traced much of the character 


—_—_, 


there were vone, and attaching undue it por lance 
to them where they did exist. But thts silly custom 
of our less experienced sires is exploded 5 anc it ig 
only reverted tu as having occasioned the eulogy of 
a correspondent, ‘ 
The practice of duelling, as exercised in passing 
days, has nu more, if so many, real benefits Ad. 
mit, for argument, that there are offences deserving 
of penalty, which are not punishable by isw; they 
are not so important as to cali fe peal to arms, 
in which the injared party may fell the victim, By 
this means the crime of the survivor ts agg) ivuted; 
his conscience, perhaps, is seared by the evs nfs and 
his depravity becomes more noturions: whilst so. 
ciety, in being deprived of the virtues of one member 
and loaded with the enhanced wickedness of anothe ne 
submits to a preponderance of morai evil. p 
It is repeated, that, in the law, there is every thing 
to supersede the necessity of the pistol and the 
sword, Robbery and extortion, assault aad siande = 
aud every species of certain aggression are amena. 
ble; and under the law of libel, much of that un. 
guardedness of expression whence no veal evil could 
result. [tis only, then, those cases which affect the 
Feelings of individuals that are excluded; and when 
we cous'der the various degrees of sensibility with 
which we ore endowed, avd our oniversal liability 
to misunderstanding, from the imperfect constitu. 
tion of human natore, it is the wisdom of our law 
that it proceeds no further. There are a thousand 
ways in which one may be injured in his feelings,— 
by a look, ov a word, or an actionm——wheo it was 
uever intended to wound; and even the temporary 
frame of our own minds may be the first cause of 
offence. This great diffeulty in drawing the fine 
of distinction between purposed aud unintentional 
tneans of disquietude, throws a mercl obligution 
into the scale against the practice of ductling, Tu 
cases of more importance than those which com. 
monty give rise to affuirs of honour, men are alt. 
gether incapable of passing judgmeut on matters 
affecting themselves, The most virtuous bosom is 
not without some latent degree of aversion and une 
charitableness, cherished by that coustitutional self. 
love, which is indubitably an ingredient in our 
depraved nature. Right reasen and the law of the 
land, therefore, forbid us to be the sclf-avengers of 
wrong, how great soever it may be. Phe avnals of 
dueling show us, bowever, that nothing is produe. 
tive of such sudden and strong acrimony as conte mpt 
and reproach ; nothing which bas more frequently 
led to the fatal field. And yet, with all the irrita- 
bility which they ave found to produce, they are the 
least substantial causes of offence which one man 
can offer to another. With theutmost justice, then, 
has the Legislature made it capital, to deprive of life 
by any preconcerted means; and it is to be regretted 
that the practice of our courts is not more conform. 
able.—i am not willing tu retrace the field of argu. 
ment which has already been explored by your friends ; 
but I conceive the possible evils, which your cor- 
respondent, » has mentioned in bis third para- 
graph, enough to countervail a myriad of superficial 
argutents, like those in his sequel. Virtue is the 
svarce of true Lonour. The libertine, who acknow- 
ledges no !.ws, divine or human, is a total stranger 
to it; and he wantonly and fearlessly sports with 
the feelings, and betrays the unsuspecting confi- 
deace of virgin innocence, defames the reputation 
of a neighbour, or otherwise violates the common 
coalition so as to avoid legal conscquences, whist he ‘gs 
not to be deterred by the possibility of a call, which 
he has the option, and, most probably, the cowardice, 
to decline. he idea of a summary mode of aveng- 
iug villany, by ineans of dueiling, is also a reason 
why it should be abandoned, Reflection is the 
chair of wisdom ; and, in circumstances of supposed 
wrong, may suggest a more eligible means of re- 
venge, From thas much it is inferred, that duel- 
ling is not calculated to counteract the greater of 
those few evils which are unprovided for by the 
laws of our country; and that the peccadilloes of 
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of the hero of Cervantes; imagining evils where 





ignorance and vanily are as unworthy the notice of 
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aman of honvar and bonesiy, as they are incapable 
of affecting bis true interests, 

«* Whatever use may urge, or honour plead, 

On reason’s verdict ’tis 2 madman’s deed.” 

T have stated, indignity and petty scandal to 
be the common causes of honourable meetings ; 
and yet there is not a more prevailing impression 
than, that the ready striker, and the tenacious per- 
suuage have the least to defend, True heroism 
has ever been thought to consist in bearing misfor- 
tune; and, iv the most iguuraut aud barbarous times, 
meekness and submission, in circumstances of ca- 
lumny and persecution, have been more admired 
and extolied than resistance aud revenge ;—Con- 
temni est levius quam stuliiid percuti. Compa- 
ratively few are they who esteem a vindictive cha- 
racters and still fewer are those whuse names have 
been transmitted to posterity for staking their lives 
on the propriety cf a word. If, therefore, the glory 
of a name is its preservation in the esteem of men, 
honour’s self discountenances her buasted sons. 

But the grand argumeut against this weak and 
wicked practice is the prohibition of the great 
Judge of all the earth. The clear declaration of 
his word, that “whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall bis blood be shed:” and that innate est- 
mation of life which makes us cling to existence 
ourselves, and recoil at the thought of ifs extinction 
in auother, protests against the fatal usage. No 
man, whose reason is alluwed to exercise iiself, can, 
under any circumstances, look upon death as ¢ 
light and unimportant matter; iach less can be 
indulge a thought like that which the great bard 
has given to ove of his heroes, * set honour iv ove 
hand, and death ia the other, and 1 will look on 
BotH indifferently” When we view the un- 
certain consequences of a disembodied futurity— 
when we fecl within us a disposition to endure 
any kiad of life rather than plunge into death— 
is it a light matter, that we should present the 
instrument of destruction to a creature like our- 

? Nay, if death were the mere deprivation 


selves? 
of being, independcat of any spiritual consequeace, 
is it not enough to revenge a moment’s wrong, 
a short season of pain aud agxiety, by destroy- 
iug a treasure of infinite worth,—by extinguishing 
that intellectual flame, and spoiling for ever that 
exceileut compound of being, which act all the 
wisdom and the wealth of werids can restore?— 
Though your enemy were a common misanthrope, 
and unfit for the society of bis species, would you 
banish him from hfe, without a moment to reflect on 
his after lot?) The vilest onscreant, who falls beneath 
the justice of his country’s coudetmnation, is not so 
suddenly cut off IT love the idea, “ if unfit to live, 
how much more unfit to die!” Tf it were pondered 
by all «ho undervalue the being of afellow-creature, 
and lightly esteem their own, such would “rather 
chovse the ils they have, than fly to others that they 
know not of.’ We shall all die soon enough; and 
it cannot be too often enforced, as a counteracting 
motive to every false notion of propriety—* after 
this, THE JUDGMENT!” 

Tt is truly observed, that in the army is this prac. 
tice most prevalent. It seems to arise from that 
proud contempt of vulgar customs, which is com- 
mon with military men, They consider themselves 
as a kind of distinct body from the citizens of a coun- 
try; as under a demucratic government of their 
own. It weuld be found inconvenient, and some- 
times quite impracticable by them, to make the or- 
dinary legal appeal, in cases of supposed aggression. 
Their irregular habits of life, again, perhaps occasion 
more circumstances of irritaiien than oceur in civil 
life; and hence is the resert to arms, by a kind of 
instinctive impulse and mutual consent, universally 
patronised among them. Moreover, it would ap- 
pear, that there is nothing in moral economy which 
is calculated to supersede so notorious an evil, ex- 
cepting the diffusion of that principle, which, * bear- 
ing all things, and enduring all things,” is equally 
subversive of every vindictive feeling, The charac. 


ter of that genuine hero, Colonel Gardiner, affords 
an illustration that practical Christianity, whilst it 
is by no means inimical to true courage, can conquer 
prejudice, silence reproach, overcome evil with guod. 
The following lines, occasioned by the ribaldry of 
his brother officers, when he had refused to engage 
in a duel, are worth the perusal of every soldier in 
the universe : 

«What! you're afraid, then ?”—Yes, lam}; you're right: 

Iam afraid ¢o sin, but not to fight. 

My country claims my service; but no law 

Bids me in folly’s cause my sword to draw- 

I fear not man, nor devil; but,—tho’ odd,— 

I’m not asham’d to own I FEAR My GOD! 


AGABUS. 








hit Chat. 


Ancient Novility.—The noble houses of Argyll, in 
Scotland, and O’Neil, in Ireland, are, indisputably, the 
oldest in these islands, or perhaps in Europe. In that 
very curious and ingenious work of Mr. Campbell, on 
Ossian, he proves that the lands held by the above 
noble families at this day, were possessed by their ances- 
tors before the Christian era, who then were chiefs or 
kings in their respective territories. 

It was an observation of Sir John, the father of the 
celebrated Sir Thomas More, ** that the choice of a wife 
was like putting one’s hand into a bag full of snakes, 
with only one eel in its we may by a possibility light 
on the eel, but it is a hundred to one we are stung by a 
snake.” From the circumstance of his having put his 
own hand into the bag three times, it is to be inferred 
that he was more fortunate than wife-hunters in general. 


Some fifty years ago, a voyage across the Atlantic was 
the result of long and profound deliberation. It was 
considered for a twelvemonth ; then two months to select 
the ship; two months to put affairs in order ; two months 
to prepare sea-clothes, provisions, sweetmeats, and gin- 
gerbread; along and lamentable farewell of all relations, 
down to the fifteenth cousin; a notice in the paper that 
A. B. is bound to Europe, and is ready to pay all debts ; 
crowded wharfs and numerous adieus at parting, and 
then a decent passage to London of cight weeks—Tem- 
pora mutaniur. Wow, a gentleman hesitates a moment 
over his glass of wine and segar, whether he shall go to 
Liverpool or Ballstone Springs, to spend the summer 
months, and finally makes up his mind, empties his 
bottle, and cries out, ‘* Waiter, take my trunk on board 
the Albion,” and all is finished. This is the way we 
do business now-a-days. Such is the march of mind ; 
the rapid progress of improvement.—<A merican paper. 














There is at present a clergyman residing in Lincoln- 
shire, whose servant was lately executed for robbing 
him, attended with circumstances of a very aggravated 
nature. The man was born in the clergyman’s house, 
was christened by him, married by him, hung for rob- 
bing him, aud conveyed back to the village, and buried 
by him. 





Parsley.—It is said, but we don’t believe it, that 
parsley, when rubbed against a glass goblet or tumbler, 
will break it, though the cause of this phenomenon is 
not known. 





Credit.—Peter the First, King of Portugal, to restrain 
luxury, and prevent the ruin of families, absolutely for- 
bade all his subjects to buy or sell any of their commo- 
dities without immediate payment, and made the second 
comunission of that offence death ! 





A handsome monument was lately put up ia the parish 
church of Wakefield, to the memory of Mr. Clemet- 
shaw, late organist of that church, which office he held 
for upwards of fifty years. On the tablet are inscribed 
the following lines, composed by the deceased, and 
placed there at nis own request: 

Now like an organ robb’d of pipes and breath, 

Its keys and stops all useless made by death, 

Though mute and motionless, in ruins laid, 

Yet, when rebuilt by more than mortal aid, 





This instrument, new voiced and tuned, shall raise, 
To God, its builder, hymus of endless praise. 


To the Editor of the Chronicle.—The following in- 
| stance of English composition may perhaps amuse some 
| of your readers, who may rely upon its being an original 
document : 

** Augst 18 1794 

“‘ Thees are to sertify you his magestes Inquest that 
the high Ways Within the township of. inskip with 
sourby are in good repair and our poor well provided 
tor No interlugis gugelars gipsies Nor thefts Nor mur- 
ders Nor forgers of money Nor nothing Prosentabel till 
the next asises Keturned by mee 

ss T—, C—. Constable.” 





A farthing, in good preservation, of the date of 1504, 
is now in the possession of Mr. Edmunds, smith and 
farrier, of Southampton, who extracted it from the foot 
of a horse, on examining the cause of its lameness.—-= 
luli Packei. 





Lately, two labourers employed in digging gravel 
in the pits of Middle-hill, near Bath, discovered two 
elephant tusks, one fifteen feet below the surface of 
the earth, the other ten. The former was in a state of 
too much decay to be preserved; the latter, measuring 
nearly five feet in length, was taken up almost perfect, 
and is now in possession of the Rev. W. C. Colton, of 
Middle-hill. 





The Gazette of Fashion says, ** The most beautiful 
artificial roses are formed of the thin pellicle which lies 
between the shell and the white of eggs. This very deli- 
cate substance is so fine and pliable, that it represents 
admirably the velvet of the rosa centifula. 





Digging for hidden Treasure.—The late New York 
papers give us a singular instance of persevering cre~ 
dulity in the instance of a substantial farmer, who, in 
consequence of the predictions of an old woman, and a 
born idiot, confirmed by a miraculous dream, commenced 
digging in search of money, about nine miles from 
Hallowell on the Kennelee river. The enterprise was 
commenced in 1817, when a vast excavation was made 
seventy feet in depth. It was dropped for a time, but 
has lately recommenced with additional spirit ; four- 
teen men being in constant employment, and the pit 
fifty feet deep already. 





Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Batavia to his 
friends in the neighbourhood of Perth, dated Dec. 24, 
1821 :—** Yesterday, at the Governor’s house, where I 
was dining, I saw and touched a mermaid! haif hu- 
man, half fish; the features by no means handsome, 
but very perfect ; the arms, &c. also so. It was brought 
here a few days age from Japan. It is about three feet 
and a half in length, and the head is one-fifth of the 
body; otherwise, exactly as you see them represented in 
pictures.” 





SOUTHPORT. 
(From a Correspondent.] 

Southport is rapidly advancing to rival any bathing. 
placein the kingdom ; but it is feared the late fatal acei- 
dent will throwa gloom on thepleasures of sailing fursome 
time. There has been from ten to twenty houses built 
every summer, for several years together; there are 
three good inns, one new church, one Methodist, and 
one Calvinist chapel; a theatre is contracted for, tu be 
built by the 20th of June next; there is a drugg'st’s 
shop, a tailor and draper’s, a hardware-shop, about 
twenty grocery and bread shops, two or three sur- 
geons, a physician, hair-dresser, and watchmaker, three 
repositories or stores, bowling-greens and billiard-table, 
a public bath and dispensary, the latter has been built 
this spring, by subscription, for the benefit of the poor, 
there is a large assembly-room attached to the dispensary, 
there are two boarding-schools, and two day-schools, 

William Sutton, the enterprising innkeeper of Church 
town, built the first bathing-house, or hut, about thirty 
years ago; he generally goes by the name of Duke 
Sutton: the hut was laughed at, and called Duke’s 
folly ; however, Sutton has lived to see his hut rise 
into a town, and visited by some of the first families 
in the kingdom: he is now about seventy years old, 
as active and straight as many young lads of seventeen. 

Southport lies nine miles north-west of Ormskirk ¢ 
the Manchester and Liverpool packets pass daily within 
six miles, and are met at Burscough- bridge by coaches, 
cars, and carts. The place was so throng, last sume 
mer, that hay-lofts were let off at a shilling a head as 
sleeping-rooms, without any bed-clothes, except horse 





cloths on straw. 
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TRANMERE 


POETICS. 


[ORIGINAL ] 
— 
Bright shines the sun on Tranmere’s peaceful bay, 
Soft the cool zephyr fans the gilded spray, 
Smooth swims the vessel o’er the dimpled tide, 
Vith love and beauty smiling at her side. 


Calm is the eve: the wild and humble flow’rs, 
Peeping thro’ thorn and rustic bramble bow’rs ; 
The meads with daisy and with primrose crown’d, 
weet scent, and perfume all around. 





Give as 
Careless I walked along the hedge-row side, 
The cuckoo pert his spring-note gaily cried 5 
The cow stood lowing near the mossy gate; 
The dove sat plaintive, waiting for her mate. 


Oh ! it is sweet to leave the busy town, 
fn calm retirement all your cares to drown $ 
See lovely nature all her charms unfold, 
And feel that peace which is not to be told. 


Tis sweet to sit beneath the cooling shade, 

See day’s bright colours into evening fade ; 

‘To watch the shadows floating o’er the green, 
And dream of worlds as yet unknown, unsecn ! 





s sweet to hear yon village church-bell toll ; 
Borne o’er the scented breeze, it charms the soul, 
{Lulls the calm mind to smile at thoughts of death, 
For spring eternal sigh away our breath. 





Tis sweet to hear yon gay town’s busy hum, 

O’er Mersey’s stream, like music, gently come 5 

See the tall ship o’er billows proudly borne, 

Midst sobs and sighs of friends on shore, that mourn. 


sweet to sean yon sky of azure hue, 

One vast expanse of calm and lovely blue, 

Save where those streaks of golden crimson run, 
The dying glory of the setting sun. 





All these are sweet ; but something sweeter still 
Runs through the heart with one o’erpow’ring thrili, 
Makes the nerves spring, the spirits glow, 

And bids life’s current freely, fully flow. 

Oh! ’tis most sweet to see dear woman’s smile, 
On her soft bosom all our cares beguile, 

Breathe sweeter perfume in her gentle sigh, 
And find a lovelier heaven in her eye ; 

Midst nature’s charms to find her loveliest still, 
Sweeter than verdant grove, or flowery hill, 
hter than fairest flower that ever grew, 
Purer than Heaven’s own sky of ether blue : 





As the fond vine clasps round the oak’s strong arms, 
In graceful weakness hangs her purple charms, 
Hides ail her blushes on his faithful side, 

And gently woes him like a fondling bride. 


Thus to support fond woman’s heaving breast, 
Kiss eff the tear that shows her love confest ; 
In her kind nature’s choicest gift to prove, 
Qh ! this is sweet, tis God’s own essence—love ! 
W. iH. A. 


THE BARD OF SNOWDON, 
WHO WAS FOUND DROWNED, MARCH 30, 1822, 
—=—__ 
Let Withva retire to his dwelling of cloud, 
Nor longer in silver be seen ; 
Let darkness the bosom of Ae/ia enshroud, 
In lieu of his garment of green. 


Let Kegin his music and gambols restrain, 
And Mynyih Mawr hide his blue head ; 

Let sorrow and silence o’er Car” reign, 
The prince of her minstrels is dead. 


I saw him—benevolence beam’d in his eye; 
He spake—learning flow’d with his breath: 

I saw him, ere day thrice departed the sky, 
Consign’d to the dungeon of death. 


How oft in the vale where Eryre’s bard sunk 
He commun’d with the king of the hills ; 
How oft inspiration his spirit has drunk, 
Where the stream of the mountain distils. 
That spirit which erst, with divinity fill’d, 
O’er the summit of Snowdon would soar ; 
That harp, which the breath of the awen once thrill’d, 
Will surprise and delight us no more. 
AGABUS, 


~~» -_— 


32> Swift wrote entertaining meditations on a broom- 
sticks and the writer of the following eulugy on the 
bramble has shown equal ingenuity upon as insignificant 
atopic. There is much vigour with originality in this 
coniposition which is given in ** Southey’s Specimens of 
the later English Poets.” 


THE BRAMBLE. 
—_ 
[From the Poetry of the Rev. Samuel Bishop.| 
oe 


While wits through fiction’s regions ramble, 
While bards for fame or fortune scramble, 
While Pegasus can trot, or amble, 


{ Come, what may come,—I’ll sing the bramble. 


** How now!” methinks I hear you say, 
‘© Why! what is thyme run mad to-day ?’ 
“« No, Sirs, mine’s but a sudden gambol ; 
My oe ane hamper’ dina naenne 
* * 


A brambie will not, like a rose, 

To prick your fingers, tempt your nose: 
Whene’er it wounds, the fault’s your own ; 
Let that, and that let’s you, alone. 

You shut your myrtles for a time up, 
Your jasmine wants a wall to climb up ; 
But bramble, in its humbler station, 

Nor weather heeds, nor situation ; 

No season is too wet or dry for’t ; 

No ditch too low, no hedge too high for’t. 
Some praise, and that with reason too, 
The honey-suckle’s scent and hue; 

But sudden storms, or sure decay, 

Sweep, with its bloom, its charms away. 
The sturdy bramble’s coarser vias 
Maintains its post; come blast, come shower ; 
And when time crops it, time subdues 

No charms; for it has none to lose. 

Spite of your skill and care and cost, 
Your nobler shrubs are often lost ; 

But brambles, when they once get footing, 
From age to age continue shooting ; 

Ask no attention nor forecasting ; 

Not ever-green, but everlasting. 

Some shrubs intestine hatred cherish, 

And, placed too near each other, perish : 
Bramble indulges no such whim ; 

All neighbours are alike to him: 









No stump so scrubby, but he'll grace it; 


[N 





== <—= =—_—_— 


0 crab 80 sour, but he'll embrace i it. 


Full in your view and next your hand, 
| The bramble’s homely berries stand. 
Kat as you list—none calls you glutton : 
Forbear—it matters not a button. 
And is not, pray, this very quality 
The essence of true hospitality ? | 
* _ 
While sii hints like fated ran start, 
Am I to blame to take their part ? 
No ; let who will affect to scorn ’em, 
My Muse shall glory to adorn ’em ; 
For as Rhyme did, in my preamble, 
So Reason now cries, ** Bravo! bramble.” 


~~ oe - 
THE ORIENTAL MUSE. 
—_— 

(> On perusing a file of Calcutta Journals, recently re. 
ecived, we found several pieces in the poetical depart. 
ment, which appear to us to possess so much merit, 
that we intend to make occasional selections, under 
the head of ** The Oriental Muse.” The following is 
a specimen. 








STANZAS TO * * * 

Oh, Lady ! when ’mid fashion’s glare, 

Thou minglest with the joyous throng ; 
Think’st theu of one who once was there, 

And loved thee hopelessly and long ? 
Who loved—and who adores thee still, 

With all the warmth of early feeling ; 
Whose swelling heart endures but ill 

The pang his bosom is concealing ! 
Oh, V.ady! when thou tread’st the scene 

Where first his eyes thy glances met, 
Does no remembrance intervene, 

To shade thy pleasures with regret ? 
Say, does no lingering thought remain 

To check thy bosom’s throb of gladness : 
And as thou join’st the smiling train, 

Does thy heart feel no pang “of sadness + 
Yes, Lady !—oft in scenes like these, 

The mem’ry of the past comes o’er 
Thy sinking heart; like the chill breeze 

That evening wafts along the s 
When all around are light and gay, 

There comes a thought thou canst not banish 
That steals thy loveliest smile away, 

And bids thy cheeks young roses vanish ! 
Lady !—the thought of him to whom 

The world is now a place unblest : 
Who seeks the oblivion of the tomb 

To ease the pangs that rend his breast ; 
Comes sadly o’er thy brightest hours, 

When life’s enchantment looks most blooming ; 
Like April blights on opening flowers, 

Their early blossoms fast consuming ! 
Madras Courier. = 


— i < - 


THE VOW. 


hore ; 


** 


<td 
| From Specimens of the Russian Poets, translated by 
John Bowring, F. LS. 
a ae 


The rose is my favourite flower ; 
On its tablets of crimson I swore, 
That up to my last living hour, 

never would think of thee more 


~ 


I scarcely the recerd had made, 
Ere Zephyr, in frolicsome play, 
On his light, airy pinions convey'd 
Both tablet and promise away. 
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THEATRE-ROYAL. 
ee 

The Managers have great pleasure in informing the 
Public, that in consequence of a recent order from the 
Lord Chamberlain, the two London Theatres will, this 
this summer, be closed for three months, pe ag which 
period the visitors of this ‘Vheatre may depend on wit- 
nessing, in succession, the most appraved Performers 
trom the metropolis. , . 

They beg to state, that as it is their wish at all times 
to collect the most EFFICIENT Theatrical Corps in thei 
power, they have, during the vacation, made various 
changes in the company, ‘which they hope will meet the 
approbation of an enlightened Publie. ‘ 

They have further to observe, that, during the winter, 
the whole audience part of the house has been repainted 
and decorated, — the prices of admission are reduced, 
and that certain regulations will be attempt ted, by w hich 
they 1 to insure an iacre se of comfort and satis 
tion to tnose who honour the Theatre with their presence. 

MR. SALTER. 
———— 

The Managers having been informed of the prevalence 
of a report, that they had acted unjustly towards Mr. 
Salter, in haying discharged him from the company, 
g leave t to assure the P ublic, that such a report is per- 

u It is their uniform practice to adhere 
I and they trust 
th wa per isal of the following extracts, from the letters 
nt, between Mr. Salter and themselves, will 
prov ve acted not only justiy, but liberally, 
tow ands So rentleman : 














AC~ 








ats with all performers 








don, Oct. 18, 1820. 
**J understand Mr. Vandenhoff has given in his re- 
signation, and that you wish me to state my terms to 
till his situation. 
** With respect to terms 





ot shall Icave that consider- 
ation entirely to your libe ; ty; 3 let me be put into the 
whole range of characters recently filed by Mr. V.~ 
(Signed) «J. SALTER.” 
To this it was replied, on the 21st of October, that the 
Managers would be happy to receive him upon a se- 
condary salary, for the first season at Manchester nd 
Liverpool, but that if he returned to Manchester, 
should then have the first-rate salary, 
either party desired a separation, € 
would be given and required, those eig 
lust of a scason at either town. 
His answer to this was as follows: 
*6 Bull Tavern, Peckham, Surry, Oct. 23, 1820 
**T am honoured with your favor 
*« The next point you touch on is salary; with this I 
salary is no object to me, only as jt relates in 
some measure to respect and reputation. 
* You then, speak of eight weeks’ notice of a 
separation in either town. Now I only wish this; we 
iy, [ join you at Manchester; let me be sure of playing 
a season at Live rpool as well, and then (Gf it be neces- 
sary) let YouR or ary notice of parting have full effect. 
(Signed) “© J. SALTER.” 
Fearing Mr. Salter might expect the whole of Mr. 
V ander nhoif” ’s bu siness, he was again written to, and his 
answer will best explain the subject of the letter: 
** Peckham, Oct. 29, 1820. 
**T am honoured with yours of the 26th, and shall 
proceed to reply i in, I trust, a satisfactory manner. 
**You wish to reserve to yourselves the power of 
casting any gentleman into a part, previc nusly an stained 
by Mr. Vandenho ff, independent of me, if you should 
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self competent to your very excellent first rate esta- | 


blishment. ; 
“J, SALTER.” 


These documents, the Managers presume, are so con- | 
clusive as to re quire no comment : : the first and second | 
letters agree explicitly to a notice of cight weeks, from 
either party desiring a separe ation (the managers gave 
Mr. Salter three mo onth s’ ne tice) and the third is a suf- 
ficient answer to these who have suggested, chat Mr. 
it be retained in a company wherein anothe 
t performer is engaged for the same line of business as 
| that to whic! himself is devoted. 

Theatre Royal, Liverpool, ies é€ 3, 1822. 


(Signed) 
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ITICAL SITUATI IONS IN 
PJLAUqH{S. 








SITUATION XLVI. 
ain 
(Number 166 of Sturges.) 
—s- | 


Black to move and win. 

















THE PLAY. 
b. 23—27 We Pham 5 
w. 31—24 b. 1410 
b. 16—19 Brack WINs. 
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MR PERRY’S LECTURES ON EDUCATIO® 
a 
Mr. Perry having been presented with numerous tes- 
timonials of his System by the princi ipals of 
Schools, both of Ladies and Gentlemen, who have 
adopted it, has made from them, for the inspection of 
teachers and parents, the 1 appear below. 
XTRACTS FROM 
oe Mr: Perry's invention 
altogeth« T new 3 no traces of it 
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rational, and eq uitable, y vet efficient form of government 

which it employs, the benevolent, honour: ible, yand manly 
sentimen ts and ¢ onduct which it inspires, cherishes, and 
calls into exerc title it toa decided preference above 
all other systems for cultivating the minds and forming 
the characters of young n slemen and gentlemen.” 

“* Schools on } Mr. Perry s plan will suj versede others, 
as soon as its eft nerally known.’ 

** 7 am sa ny pupi ils are now doing all that 
their talents le them to do, and this without any 
coercive measures. 

“That Mr. Perry’s invention would effectually ac- 
complish its purposes si em «1 to me, atthe time of my 
being taught it, a: f-evident as any mathematics 
axiom ; and long practice, in an extensive establishment, 
has proved that there was no fallacy in my first con- 
viction.” 

“Tf my best wis 
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rote degree, contri- 
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ast been at in bringing 
its present state, they are at thy 
thou hast dene much in the cause 
provement of some of my pupils, 
months, has been more rapid, that 
more than in the twelve months 
convinced, have made greater 
progress in their s than they would have made had 
1 pursued my former plan of instruction, and that with 
more delight to themselves and considerably less intel- 
lectual labour to myself—hence the economy of time. 
Thata knowledge of ysten) may be more extensively 
spread, at hon abroad, not by in nposters , but by 
thyself, is the siz ish of thy fri end.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MEETING OF THE 
CYMMRODORION. 
——. 


EISTEDDFOD. 
—_— 


The Cymmrodorion, or Metropolitan Institution, for 
preserving the spirit of Cambria, prepared lately, for 
the lovers of Celtic manners and Celtic song, a treat 
of the very highest kind; a treat which must have made 
the fond youths and fairy dames of the principality, 
whose faces were lit up with characteristic enthusiasm, 
recur to those mountains among which their infancy 
was spent, and those traditions which were fostered first 
and most deeply upon their infant memories. There is 
a wildness in the spirit of the mountaineer, whether he 
be of Celtic or of other origin (and the mountaineers of 
Europe are mostly Celts) which outdoes every thing to 
be found in more fertile lands. There glows a fire, and 
there beats a pulse on the mountains, far more warm and 
bounding than any to be found in the plain. It may be 
that this isin part owing to physical situation. The 
light and shade, the snowy summit, the clear blue sky, 
the curtain of white and trailing mist which evening 
draws around the couch of the mountain-spirit, the dan- 
cing stream, the bounding water-fall, and all such scenic 
witcheries may, indeed must, give spring and elasticity 
to the soul. But this is not all. The origin of Cam- 
brians and Cambrian customs and superstitions eludes 
the keenest glance of the antiquary.; and he cannot 
carry his researches beyond a time at which the customs 
were established, and the traditions ** tales of old.” 
Other nations, the inhabitants of the lower and eastern 
parts of this end of the island may have grown old in 
the company of history ; but Cambria wasa hoary dame, 
and her bards and minstrels blind and bald with age 
ere History had drawn the breast of Philosophy, or 
been cradled in the lap of Time. That which carries 
not merely its manhood but its old age beyond the ken of 
mortals, or the recollection of time, robs the gods of one 
of their most characteristic attributes, and thus becomes 
itselfa divinity. Hence the immortalization of the Cam- 
brian Bards; hence the fondness with which the eisteddfod 
of yesterday was anticipated ; and hence the gleaming 
eyes and quivering faces of the Ancient Britons when 
they listened to the strains of the harp, even shut out 
from the winds of heaven, and the echoes of the rock by 
walls of brick, and from the sun by a ceiling of stucco. 
The genuine fire and fervour of the heart, are not, how- 
ever, to be altered by changes of circumstance. The 
pibroch of the Scottish Highlander inspires him to deeds 
of glory, and brings him back from impending death, 
in the remotest land of the earth, and why should not 
the sweetly tinkling harp of Cymru produce the same 
effect upon her sons. 

Lord Kenyon opened the business of the day by a 
commendatory apology for the absence of Sir Watkins 
Williams Wynn, who was preferring the interests of the 
principality, respecting the coal trade, on which he was 
then having an interview with the Prime Minister, Lord 
Liverpool. The entertainment had not long begun, 
when the amiable and good humoured Baronet made 
his appearance, and took the old-fashioned President’s 
chair, which had been presented to the society by his 
grandfather. It is surmounted on the right by a Welsh 
Bishop, and on the left by an Ancient Briton, exquisitely 
carved in wood. He apologised for being late, by a 
statement to the effect of what Lord Kenyon had pre- 
viously given. J. H. Parry, Esq. explained the nature 
of the Meeting, and the mystery of the Bards at consi- 
derable length, and with much Cambrian feeling ; after 
which, the regular business of the day commenced. 
That the execution of the performers was of the high- 
est character of excellence, will be readily concluded by 
our musical readers, when they know that amongst the 
vocal performers were Miss Williams, Miss Hall, Master 
Williams, Master Parry, Master Smith, Messrs. J. 
Smith, Collyer, Parry, Forster, and Tinney; and 
amongst the performers on the harp, Miss Morgan, 
Messrs. Baur (one of the first teachers and best perfor- 
mers on this first of instruments) E. Jones, Davies, 
Prichard, Thomas, and Mr. J. J. Jones, M. B. It 
would be difficult to select any of the performances for 
panegyric where all were deserving of our warmest 
praise, yet we cannot omit Mr. Parry’s 


“Ob, let the kiad Minstrel attune his soft !ay,’’ 


which was given in his own style of excellence, and 
roduced a corresponding effect on his raptured auditors. 
‘he chorus to the third stanza— 


thrilled through every heart, and called forth all the holy 
love of country, and of freedom, for which we trust the 
inhabitants of this island will for ever be distinguished 
amongst the nations of theearth. Mr. Parry gave effect 
to what he sung, beyond the mere powers of his voice, 
by the fine national warmth with which he entered into 
the spirit of his performances. His son also sung his 
songs with great interest. Master Smith represented 
‘©The Minstrel Boy” to perfection. Nothing could 
exceed the clearness of histones in that beautiful song, 
to which he did ample justice. Miss Williams’s duet, 
with her brother, she the oldest and he the youngest ef 
ten children, was well given. Miss Williams has very 
much improved since we last heard her. A Pennillion, 
a favourite national style of song, was performed by se- 
veral natives of Wales. The manner of going through 
it was this :—There are four or five singers who follow 
each other separately, and who adapt stanzas (generally 
epigrammatic) of various measures to one melody. The 
singer does not commence with the strain, but takes 
it up at the second or third bar, as best suits the metre 
of the pennill which he intends to sing. The _perfor- 
mance had a curious effect, on account of its wild, irre- 
gular, and untaught form; but it gives a high idea of 
the civilization and the talent of the ancient people 
among whom such improvisatorial exercise in poetry 
was a national amusement. No instrument, we may 
here remark, but the national one—the harp, should 
have had a place at a Congress of the Bards. 

The old blind harper was to us an object of no com- 
mon interest. His harp was raised upon the board, and 
his tottering steps were guided to his seat. He toek his 
place, and at that moment a brilliant ray of light darted 
through an upper casement, and threw its gleam at once 
over the head of the blind minstrel and the top of his 
harp. We cannot describe our sensations. 

[ The writer here speaks of some modern improvements 
in the Pedal Harp, which would subject us to the adver- 
tisement duty, if we were to copy them literally. ]—He 
then proceeds as follows: 

Between the first and second parts, the names of the 
successful candidates for the society’s medal, &c. were 
announced. Seven poems had been received, two of 
which were far superior to the rest, and so nearly equal 
in point of merit that the judges were at a loss to which 
to givethe medal; when Mr. Thomas Jones, Bard, who 
gained the prize last year, declared himself the author 
of one signed ** Awen Ap Gwyddon,” but handsomely 
relinquished it in favour of another candidate, who is 
supposed to be the Reverend E. Hughes, of Bodfary, 
near Denbigh. There were three Essays of great merit, 
but the judges awarded the prize to J. H. Parry, Ksq. 
Editor of the Cambro Briton, expressing at the same 
time their high opinion of the others. 

**God save the King,” given withthe highest power 
of this great Congress of Bards and Minstrels, in the 
language both of ancient and modern Britons, formed 
the appropriate finale of the performances, and called 
forth feelings of admiration, and loyalty, and affection, 
which must have highly delighted the Royal Patron of 
the Institution, had he been present: indeed we think 
it highly probable that his Majesty, who has declared 
he felt great satisfaction at becoming the Patron of the 
Institution, will yet still further honour the Cymmro- 
dorion by his presence at a Congress of the Bards and 
Minstrels. 

The attendance of members of the Institution was very 
numerous; among them were Lords Kenyon and Bulke- 
ley, the Bishop of Saint Asaph and family, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Sir Edward P. Lloyd, Sir R. Vaughan, 
Sir Charles Morgan, the Honourable Mr. Hanmer, and 
many other distinguished persons; but the assembly 
received its highest brilliancy from the presence of a 
numerous assemblage of Cambrian beauties, by whom 
it was graced. The room was nearly filled: but we do 
not think the meeting was made sufiicienily public. We 
are sure that it was not sufficiently understood by those 
even who have leading interests in the principality. 
We have reason to know that the next Anniversary, be- 
ing better understood, will display a very superior atten- 
dance, and probably a great improvement in character. 
As some of our readers may be unacquainted with the 

articular objects of the Institution, it may be proper 
briefly to state, that this society has been formed for the 
cultivation of the Welsh language, and the preservation 
of the remains of Welsh literature; in pursuance of 
which objects they give premiums for composition in 
the Welsh language, both poetry and prose, and also 
collect Welsh books and manuscripts; and they justly 
consider it quite in the spirit of their Institution to pa- 


—ee 


| of Wales, connected with the principality, sat down to 
| an excellent dinner. Lord Dynevor in the Chair, supe 
orted by J.ord Bulkeley, Sir W. W. Wynn, Sir E. p 
loyd, &c. &c. 








Che Traveller. 


CAPTURE OF WHALES IN THE SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. 
—<— 

The following interesting narrative is copied from Dr, 
Hibbert’s description of the Shetland Islands ; and will, 
we doubt not, bring forcibly to the recollection of our 
readers one of the most striking and well-drawn scencs 
in the Pirate.—Edit. Kal. 

**T had landed at Mr. Leisk’s of Burra Voe in Yell, 
when a fishing-boat arrived with the intelligence that 
a drove of Ca’ing Whales} had entered Yell Sound, 
Females and boys, on hearing the news, issued from 
the cottages in every direction, making the hills rever- 
berate with joyful acclamations of ihe event. The 
fishermen armed themselves with a rude sort of harpoon, 
formed from long iron-pointed spits ; they hurried to the 
strand, launched their boats, and at the same time stored 
the bottom of them with loose stones. Thus was a large 
fleet of yawls soon collected from various points of the 
coast, which proceeded towards the entrance of the 
Sound. Some slight irregular ripples among the waves 
showed the place where a shoal of whales were advancing, 
They might be seen sporting on the surface of the 
ocean for at least a quarter of an hour, disappearing, 
and rising again toblow. The main object was to drive 
them upon the sandy shore of Hamna Voe, and it was 
soon evident that, with their enemy in their rear, they 
were taking this direction. Most of the boats were ranged 
in a semicircular form, being at the distance of about 
50 yards from theanimals. <A few skiffs, however, acted 
as a force of reserve, keeping at some little distance from 
the main body, so that they might be in readiness to 
intercept the whales, should they change their course. 
The sable herd appeared to follow certain leaders ; who, 
it was soon feared, were inclined to take any other route 
than that which led to the shallows on which they might 
ground. Immediately the detached crews rowed with 
all their might in order to drive back the fugitives, and, 
by means of loud cries and large stones thrown into the 
water, at last succeeded in causing them to resume their 
previous course. In this temporary diversion from the 
shore, the van of the boats was thrown into confusion; 
andit was a highly interesting scene to witness the dex 
terity with which the Shetlanders handled their oars, 
and took up a new semicircular position in rear of the 
whales. Again the cetacea hesitated to proceed into the 
inlet, and agaia a reserve of boats intercepted them in 
their attempt to escape, while a fresh line of attack was 
assumed by the main body of the pursuers. It was thus 
that the whales were at length compelled to enter the 
Harbour of Hamna Voe. Then did the air resound 
with the shouts that were set up by the boatmen, while 
stones were flung at the terrified animals, in order to 
force them upon the sandy shore of a small creek; but 
before this object could be effected, the whales turned 
several times, and were as often driven back. None 
of them, however, were yet struck with the harpoon ; 
for if they were to feel themselves wounded in deep 
water, they would at all hazards betake themselves to 
the open sea. The leaders of the drove soon began to 

ground, emitting at the same time a faint murmuring 
cry, as if for relief; the sand at the bottom of the bay 








+ The Ca’ing Whale, under the name of Delphinus Deductor, 





tronise the Congress of Welsh Bards and Minstrels. 





«¢O grant that Great Britain for ever may be, 
The terror of Tyrants, the friend of the free!” 


At six 0” » about 100 noblemen and gentlemen 


is figured in Captain Scoresby’s work on the Arctic Regions, It 
seldom exceeds 22 feet in length, 
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was disturbed, and the water was losing its transparency- 
The shoal of whales which followed increased, as they 
struck the shore, the muddiness of the bay ;—they m adly 
rolled about, irresolute from the want of leaders, un- 
certain of their course, and so greatly intimidated by 
the shouts of the boatmen, and the stones that were 
thrown into the water, as to be easily prevented from 
regaining the ocean. Crowds of natives of each sex, 
and of all ages, were anxiously collected on the banks of 
the Voe, hailing with loud acclamations the approac ch 
of these visitants from the northern seas; and then be- 
gan the work of death. Two men, armed with sharp 


jron-spits, rushed breast high into the water, and seiz- 
ing each a fin of the nearest whale, bore him unresist- 


¢ 


ingly along to che ae st part of the shore. One o 
the deadly foes of this meekest of the inhabitants of the 
sea, deliberately en up a fin, and beneath it plunged 
into the body of the animal the harpoon that he ania 
so as to reach the large vessels of the heart. A long 
state of insensibility followed, succeeded by the most 
dreadful convulsions ; the victim lashed the water with 
his tail, and deluged the land for a considerable distance; 
throes still fainter 








another death-like pause ensued ; 
and fainter were repeated with shorter-intermissions, 
until at length he lay motionless on the strend. The 
butchers afterwards set off in a different direction, be- 
ing joined by other persons assuming the same functions. 
Female whales, appearing, by their hasty and uncertain 
course, to have been separated from their progeny, and 
anxiously in quest of those from whose 
breasts they had received their nutriment, were, by the 
relentless stecl of the harpooner, severally arrested in 
their pursuit. Numerous whales which had received 
their death-wound soon lined the bay, while others at a 
ater distance were rolling about among the muddy 
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« 
“ne crimsoued waves, doubtful whither to flee, and ap- 
pearing like cxen to wait the return of their slaughterer 
Wanton boys and females, in their anx to takea 
share of the massacre, might be observed to rankle with 
new tortures the gaping wound that had been made, 
hile, in their blood-thirsty exultation, they appeared 
to surpass those whese more immediate duty it was toe 
expedite the direful business. At length the sun set 
upon a bay that scemed one sheet of bivod: not a whale 
was allowed to escape; and the strand was strewed over 
with carcases of al sizes, measuring from six to twenty 
feet, and amounting to not fewer than eighty in number. 
Several of the natives then went to their homes in orde 
to obtain a short repose; but as the twilight in this 
northern latitude was so bright as to give little or no 
token of the sun’s departure, many were unremittingly 
intent upon securing the profit of their labour, by se- 
parating the blubber, which was of the thickness of three 
or four inches. It was supposed that the best of these 
whales would yield about a barrel of oil; and it was 
iy computed that they were on an average worth 
from £2 to £3 surting a-picce, the value of the ] 
being as muchas £6. 

‘* The division of the profits that accrue from these 
whales, was, from very ancient times, regulated by 
strict laws, which on the introduction of feudality varied 
from those of Denmark. ‘As soon,’ says Mr. Gifford, 
‘as the whales are got ashore, the bailie of tlic parish 
is advertised, who comes to the place, and takes care 
that none of theia are embezzled; and he acquaints the | 
Adimiral thereof, who forthwith goes there, and holds a 
Court, where the Fiscal presents a petition, narrating 
the number of whales, hoy and where drove ashore; 
aud that the Judge thereof may give judgment there. | 
upon, according to law and the country practice. 
Whereupon the Admiral ordains the whales driven on | 
shore to be divided into three equal parts; one of the 
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| parts to belong to the Admiral, one part to the salvers, 
and one-third to the proprietor of the ground on which 
the whales are driven ashore; and he appoints two ho- 
nest men, who are judically sworn, to divide them 
equally. The minister or vicar claims the tithes of the 
whole, and commonly gets it; the bailie also claims the 
heads for his attendance; and if the Admiral finds he has 
done his duty, the heads are decerned to him, otherwise 
not.” In consequence, however, of frequent disputes 
that took place on this tripartite division of the whales, 
1 of Morton, who was invested with the droits of 
Adiiraliy, appears to have compounded with the landed 
proprietors of Shetland, by agreeing to accept a definite 
sum for his share af the capture; but his successors 
have, I believe, relinquished the claim altogether.” 
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The Housewife. 





TO REMOVE WARTS. 

R.M. M. who dates from Roscrea, Tipperary, Ire- 
and, writes us word that nothing more is necessary to 
effect this end than to wash the warts with the froth or 
head collected on boiling potatoes, as hot as it can be 
borne, every morni nd eveniny for ten or twe elve days. 
This process, our correspondent assures us, is 2 most efive. 
tual cure {ox these troublesome excrescenses, 
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LAUDANUM. 

An intelligent correspondent communicates to us the 
following method of counteracting the f tal effects of 
taking laudanum: le: non juice, ak immer 
acts as an emetic, and ‘ 
of death, and cor 
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SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 
—- 

TOC THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—TI have to thank you for your early insertion of 
the remarks I made on the letter of 4 Scotchman, which 
appeared in the Ka > a short time ago. I hope 
you can for the following observations, 
which, I think, his ems 
to require. 

perfectly agree with this gentleman, that the Ka- 
lidoscope should not be made a vehicle for giving vent 
to the spleen of individuals, or to dogmatical assertions, 
without either proof or argument to support them. It 
was on this account that I took notice of his first letter, 
which, I thought, chiefly consisted of such assertions ; 
and, I am glad, that my remarks upon it have been 
so far useful as to draw from him a second letter, con- 
taining some explanations, of which his first was de- 
ficient. 

Your correspondent inferins us, that the difference 
between an English and a Scotch University, consists in 
the former being much richer as well as much older 
than the Iatter; that the fees in the former are high, 
and the expenses very great; while, in the latter, they 
are small. Now, from the whole tenor of his letter, 
| he seems to think, that literary acquirements are valu- 
able in ania to the expense laid out in — 
therm; and that, of course, education, in English Uni- 
| versities is much superior to that in Scotch ones, 

| which, I confess, appears to me a singular notion for 
| a Scotchman to hold. If education in all classes of 
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letter, in your last number, s 




















| Society be an advantage, Scolland is said to possess 
that advantage in a greater degree than hex 
and, evidently, 


: neighbours; 








obtaining it: and, I hope, the time is far distant when 
her colleges will become so expensive, and so far re- 
moved trom the reach of a small income as those of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Your correspondent says, 
that ‘* fortunes are frequently spent in English Uni- 
versitics to procure degrees by a regular course of 
studies ;” but, if this had been the case in Scotland, 
where would the Robertsons, the Humes, and many 
others (whose writings are an honour to their country, 
but whose *‘ fortunes” were not adequate to meet the 
expense of an English University) have obtained that 
education which enabled them to become so eminent. 

With regard to the greater antiquity of the English 
Universities, I do not think they are better on that ace 
count, as schools of learning, than those of a later date ; 
nay, if we believe Gibbon they are actually the worse 
for it. In his ‘* Life and Opinions,” he says, ‘* The 
schools of Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a 
dark age of false and barbarous science; and they are 
still tainted with the vices of their origin.” 

I am glad your correspondent expresses his sorrow for 
having, in his first letter, charged ail the Scotch Univer« 
sities with sclling degrees, and admits that Edinburgh 
may be an exception. By the bye, 4 think he is mis- 
taken, in saying that the Ediaburgh College is the best 
endowed and richest in Scotland ; and that he will find, 
on inquiry, that Glasgow is better endowed by far than 
Edinburgh. He has even admitted that Glasgow does 
not give degrees for a pecuniary consideration, as he 
formerly gave us to understand ; but he hints that some 
vlockheads, through some interest or connection with 

‘tain lords and ladies, have obtained degrees there 
out deserving them. Of course, he is unwilling to 
mention names, and I have no wish to be inquisitive ; 
but, from the admissions above alluded to, I hope 4 
Scoichman will not, in future, hazard general assertions, 
citing the honour of his country, without previously 
ascertaining the truth of them.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, May 23, 1822. M, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 





§1n,—During the reign of William and Mary, the art 
of medal engraving advanced rapidly towards that per- 
fection which ithasin the present day attained; and Queen 
Anne, on her ascension to the throne, no doubt emulous 
of the example set her by her own as well as foreign 
countries, wishing to display all the taste poss 
money, occasioned numerous pattern-pieces “Of ‘the va- 
rious coins to be struck for her inspection and choice 3 

and it appears she was most difficult to please in her 
copper coins, as of these more patterns were struck than 
of any others, several of which geiting abroad before it 
was concluded which should be current, has given rise 
to an idea that all the copper coins, particularly the 
farthings of this reign, are of excessive value. This is 
undoubtedly erroneous ; for we find, in the last year of 
her reign (1714) farthings were in regular currency, and, 
of necessity, common. Of this date I have seen many, 
and possess one niyself, but consider it of no more value 
than the same coin of any other reign about that period. 
Though the current tarthings are of little value, yet 
the pattem-picces are very scarce, and not unfrequently 
sell for two and three guineas each. 

Pinkerton, in his £ssay on Medals, ranks them thus, 
according to their yalue. The first has the reverse of 
Peace in a car, inscribed PAX MISSA PER ORBEM 3 
the second, Britannia under a canopy; the third, in the 
current farthing, with a broad rim; aad last, that of 
1714 

Perhaps some of your antiquarian correspondents can 
inform we for what purpose a coin I have in 2 y pose 

















sssion was struck? It appears to me te he a farthin 
of William and Mary, but is compesed of lea ad, an 
s in the centre a small square piece ct copper It waa 
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i, with several others, in the neighbourhood of 
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from the greater facilities afforded fog * Chester. W, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
—-_- 

Srr,—1 had purposed last week to direct your 
attention to a few extracts from an article in the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review, on Prisons. 
I fiud an able writer, signing W. has forestalled me 
in the Kaleidoscope, but trust you will agree with 
me, that the extract herewith sent puts in a stronger 
point of view the fiction of the law which supposes 
the Judge to be counsel for the prisoner, than the 
passage selected by W. 


“* In what sense, after all, is the Judge counsel for the 
—— He states, in his summing up, facts as they 
ave been delivered in evidence; and he tells the jury 
upon what points they are to decide: he mentions what 
facts are in favour of the prisoner, and what bear against 
him ; and he leaves the decision to the jury. Does he 
do more than this in favour of the prisoner? Does he 
mistate ? does he mislead? does he bring forward ar- 
guments on one side of the question, and omit equally 
important arguments on the other? If so, he is indeed 
counsel for the prisoner ; but then, who is Judge ? who 
takes care of the interests of the public? But the truth 
is, he does no such thing ; he does merely what we have 
stated him to do; and would he do less, could he do 
less, if the prisoner’s counsel spoke for him ?” 

The Edinburgh Reviewers are decided enemies to 
the system of education in prisons. The following 
passage places it in a laughable position: 

** A poor man, who is lucky enough to have his son 
committed for a felony, educates him, under such a sys- 
tem, for nothing; while the virtuous simpleton on the 
other side of the wall is paying by the quarter for these 
attainments: he sees clergymen and ladies busy with 
the larcenous pupil; while the poor lad who respects 
the 8th Commandment is consigned, in some dark alley, 
to the frowns and blows of a ragged pedagogue.” 

While my pen is in my hand, I beg leave to sug- 
gest, that choice extracts from the leading and more 
expensive reviews, such as the Edinburgh and the 
Quarterly, would be very acceptable tothe generality 
of your readers. Z. 








ANOTHER MIRACULOUS WELL. 
—<__—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 





1r,—The following extract from an old history of 
Scotland may perhaps tend to convince your readers that 
some other wells do really foretell the state of the wea- 
ther, as well as that at Rainhill, recently described in 
the Mercury. 

** At Monckton,* near Edinburgh, there is a well, 
called the Routing Well, because of the noise it makes 
before tempests, from the part of the well which looks 
to that quarter of the sky from whence the tempest is to 
blow.” Ss. 


* Monckton is a small village, between Dalkeith and Mus- 
selburgh, on the west side of the river Esk. 





> We must observe to our correspondent, that we 
have as little faith in the Monckton phenomenon as in 
the Rainhill wonder. When wewere at Edinburgh, some 
years ago, we heard of a well phenomenon, to which we 
gave credit, because it admits of a rational solution. A 
very respectable gentleman, a native of the Scotch capital, 
informed us that whenever the great guns in Edinburgh 
Castle were fired, the water in the Castle wells disap. 
peared. We can readily conceive that the violent con- 
cussions and vibrations produced by artillery may open 
chinks in the rocks, through which the water may escape, 


Hatural History. 





ANIMAL ANECDOTES. 
—_. 

The correspondent, who cemmunicates the following 
circumstance in the editorial style, prefaces the fact 
with this note: 

**In detailing the following circumstances, relative to 
adoption by a cat, we are aware, that the facts, from 
their singularity, may be called in question; and for 
this reason, refer our readers to anecdotes of the same 
animals, introduced by Priscilla Wakefield in her In- 
stinct Displayed; a work which claims a place in every 
library, as well from the simplicity and elegance of the 
style, as from the unimpeached character of the author.” 

During the Spring of last year, a cat, which had 
thrown itself on our generosity, bad kittens, of which 
it was immediately deprived ; but it was not long ere it 
found the means of repairing this Jess, by the adoption of 
six young rabbits, then just kindled, and evinced the 
same fondness for this offspring as their mother, who 
had long been on the most familiar terms with this in- 
teresting animal ; sleeping every night in the same place, 
and eating with them. 

_On the 19th of last month, the same rabbit again 
kindled ; and, two days afterwards, the same cat kit- 
tened in the nest with the young rabbits: all the off- 
spring of the latter were drowned, excepting one; since 
which time the cat has suckled and reared the rabbits 
and kitten; the old doe appearing quite unconcerned 
either about the preservation or wants of its progeny. 
This cat sits on a wall above the rabbit-house as senti- 
nel, to keep off stranger cats; and flies at any that at- 
tempt an approach. She has always shown the greatest 
fondness for all the rabbits, by pursuing them round 
the yard, leaping over them, and playing antics.—We 
have witnessed all these circumstances, and shall be 
happy to communicate any further incidents that may 
occur, should this find a place in the Kaleidoscope. 
May, 1822. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


—_.- 


S1r,—Being a constant reader of your work, I ob- 
serve you frequently insert curious phenomena in Natu- 
ral History: if you consider the following will be in- 
teresting to any of your numerous readers it is at your 
service. 

I have a small aviary in my garden, near Everton, 
containing a variety of birds, amongst which are a cock- 
throstle and a hen-blackbird. I have observed their 
attention to each other for some time past. The black- 
bird, in making her nest, was assisted by the throstle : 
when it was completed, she deposited three eggs, and 
commenced sitting; during which the throstle has been 
very constant in his attention, by perching near the 
spot, and warbling most sweetly. This morning, I 
observed him on the side of the nest, feeding the young 
birds, the hen being off at the time; but she soon re- 
turned to take charge of the little strangers. 

I consider this fact as a very singular one, having 
never heard of a similar instance; and I feel very 
anxious to see the mongrel birds arrive at perfection.— 
Should you, Mr. Editor, feel disposed to witness so 
novel a sight, I shall be most happy to introduce you 
to this interesting little family.—Yours, respectfully, 

J. A. 





ELS 


To Correspondents. 








THE Mountain Barb we presume to be a tradition ; 
and, notwithstanding the marvellous with which it is 
compounded, it will probably amuse our readers. 


The lines of Ex1L13, and those on the Western Mum- 








and the well remain dry until it réceives a fresh supply 
from its sourceeEdit, Kal. 





my, shall be attended to; also the communication of 


¢% THE ENRAGED Farr.—The writer of the follow- 
ing lines appears to be a lady of no ordinary spirit ;— 
such, indeed, is her extreme vivacity, that we have 
thought it best to leave the last word, in the last line, 
to be filled up ad libitum. 

To the Editor.—I inclose you the following lines, al. 
luding to a late circumstance, which has created con- 
siderable interest in the town; if you think proper, 
please insert them in your next Kaleidoscope. 

INCOGNITAS, 
Our monarchs of old 
(For so we are told) 
To the ladies were always polite; 
At tournament feats 
They resign’d the front seats, 
For the fair to behold the grand sight. 


But, alas! we may say, 
How alter’d the day, 

To the pride of the fair what a shock! 
That King F. r the great, 
Should place guards at the gate, 

To prevent them from seeing the dock. 








But, King F- 
If after life’s end 

In heaven you think you shall dwell; 
Your very just fate 
Would be, from its gate, 

To be kick’d by the fair into ##*, 


¥, depend, 





We shall address a note to P. V. X. and to ALFRED 
next week. 





BATHING CONVENIENCES.—We differ entirely from 
E. G. as we happen to have seen bathing machines, 
with canvas projections, recommended in the last Ka- 
leidoscope. ‘They answer the purpose most effectually, 
by preventing any exposure of the bather on entering 
or quitting the water: and we fancy that the most fas- 
tidious female will not object to her head and amply.. 
covered shoulders being seen above the surface; and 
this is all the exposure to which she would be subject, 
if such machines as we have recommended were 
adopted. As for the erection of regular baths, so 
much has already been said on that subject, that it is 
superfluous to repeat what is known to every body. In 
regard to gentlemen’s baths, no town in England, and 
we may add, in the world, can boast of such a conve- 
nience as the Floating Bath, in which a body of be- 
tween two and three hundred tons of water is con- 
stantly and gradually passing. 





Lacon.—A correspondent, to whom we are obliged for 
a brief selection from this singular book, is respect- 
fully requested to favour us with some further ex- 
tracts. We have long wished to give a series, did 
not our other editorial avocations, which are ** never 
ending, still beginning,” prevent the possibility of our 
perusing the work with sufficient care to warrant our 
recommendations. As we are in possession of the 
work, any friend, who would undertake to select, 
need not be at the pains of transcribing, as a simple 
reference to the number of the article would be suf- 
ficient for our purpose. 





CATASTROPHE AT SOUTHPORT.—The narrative of 
J. N. which has been politely offered for our use, 
contains nothing beyond what has been already made 
public. 


Rev. Mr. CrayTHORNE.—We have been promised, 
from an able hand, an authentic memoir of this la- 
mented and benevolent gentleman, who was unfortu- 
nately drowned a few days ago, at Southport; and we 
have received a poem on the subject of the fatal catas- 
trophe in which he was involved, which we shall pre- 
sent to our readers next week. 





We have further to notice A FRIEND.—DRAMATICUS. 
—W. N.—J. C.—D.—J. D. S. N.—DEFENSOR, &c, 
—ANONY MOUS. 
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